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ABSTRACT 

Sponsored by the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Education of Young Children, this study involved a statewide survey 
to assess the salary levels, benefits, working conditions, and 
turnover rates for teaching and administrative staff of child care 
centers and Head Start programs in Pennsylvania in 1992. A random 
sample of 2,500 licensed, full-day centers resulted in the final 
sample of AOl centers surveyed, with a 54 percent response rate. 
Results showed that almost all child care teachers and assistants 
were women in their childbcaring years. The average wage was $6.40 an 
hour for beginning teachers and $7.66 an hour for experienced 
teachers. Nonprofit centers paid higher wages to starting teachers 
thiin did for-profit centers. Less than one-third of child care 
teachers, and approximately one-fourth of assistants, received fully 
paid health coverage, though a greater percentage of Head Start 
teaching staff received fully paid health and dental benefits. The 
turnover rate was 31 percent for teachers in child care centers and 
14 percent for Head Start teachers. A description of Pennsylvania 
early childhood services, highlights of national findings for child 
care and Head Start programs, and implications for the study, are 
provided. (MM) 
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Introduction to the Project 



In JAMUARYOr 1991, THE 
QOVERMmQ BOARD OF THE 
PEnHSYLVAniH ASSOCIATIOM FOR 

THE EDUCATIOn OF YOUriQ 

CHILDREM (PennAEYC) MADE A 
commitment to ccnduct a statewide study 
to assess the salary levels and working 
conditions of child care employees in 
Pennsylvania. The study was conducted 
through volunteer efforts of PennAEYC 
members throughout the state. 

A random sample of the 2,500 licensed 
full-day Child Care Centers in the 
Commonwealth resulted in a final sample 
of 401 centers to be surveyed. The sample 
was selected by county for each of the four 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 
(DPW) child care licensing regions: 





Na 


Return 


Regions 


Returned 


Rate 


Northeastern 


67 Centers 


C/l 0/ 


Region 






Southeastern 


152 Centers 


47% 


Region 






Central Region 


85 Centers 


65% 


Western 


97 Centers 


65% 


Region 






Head Start 


36 Agencies 


547o 


Grantees 







PennAEYC chose to contract with the 
Child Care Employee Project (CCEP) to 
conduct a statewide survey. CCEP 
requested a 32% of return rate to analyze 
the data and the percentages far 
exceeded this rate. 

A survey instrument and an agency to 
provide technical assistance was selected 
to assist PennAEYC in all aspects of the 
study A volunteer network of survey 
coordinators was established and training 
occurred during the summer of 1991. 
Advance information about the upcoming 
survey was provided to professionals in the 
early childhood field in Pennsylvania 



through mailings, conferences, and public 
announcements. 

Funding for the project was sought from 
local AEYC affiliates in the state, NAEYC 
through affiliate compensation project 
MAG grants, foundations, and early 
childhood advocacy agencies. 

In fall-winter of 1991, the Pennsylvania 
Head Start State Collaboration Project 
joined with the PennAEYC Salary Survey 
project to conduct a salary and working 
conditions survey of the 67 Pennsylvania 
Head Start Grantee agencies' employees 
in the Commonwealth. 

Initial contacts were made with the sample 
of 401 Child Care Centers and the 67 
Head Start Grantees in December 1991. 
Surveys were mailed to participants 
beginning in January 1992. Follow-up 
mailings and reminders were sent. Surveys 
were returned by April 1992 and sent to the 
consulting agency. The Child Care Employee 
Project, for analysis. Their final report. The 
Pennsylvania Survey of Child Care Center 
and Head Start Program Salaries, Benefits, 
and Working Conditions: 1992. was 
completed by September of 1992. 



Sponsoring Agencies of the Study 



The Pennsylvania 
Association for the 
Education of 
Young Children 




HE PEPiriSYLVArilA 
ASSOCIATIOn fOR THE 



EDUCATIOM or YOUMQ CHILDREM 

(PennAEYC), WITH THE ASSISTAMCE 

OF IMTERESTED STAKEHOLDERS, 
conducted a statewide survey of salary 



and working conditions of Child Care 
Center and Head Start workers throughout 
Pennsylvania. PennAEYC is an affiliate of 
The National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (NAEYC). the largest 
professional association of early childhood 
professionals in the nation. NAEYC. 
founded in 1926, provides services to its 
more than 80.000 members and 380 
affiliates throughout the United States. 
NAEYC also administers The National 
Academy of Early Childhood Programs, 
a national voluntary accreditation system 
for early childhood programs and schools. 



As a state affiliate. PennAEYC provides 
support for 19 local affiliates throughout 
Pennsylvania, addresses public policy 
issues affecting young children in Penn- 
sylvania, and serves as a communication 
link and source of information between 
and among national and local groups and 
related agencies throughout the state 
with common goals and purposes. 
PennAEYC membership represents 
approximately 3,000 professionals who 
work with and for young children 
throughout the state. 
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A primary goal of the National, state 
and local AEVC associations is to support 
and enhance the development of young 
children and the competency of all 
persons working with them. To this end, 
the affiliates sponsor confererxjes, 
workshops, publish journals and 
newsletters, and provide information on 
legislation and regulations affecting 
young children. 

NAEYC implemented a "Full Cost of 
Quality" campaign in 1990-91 to help the 
public - parents, community and business 
leaders, legislators - all become more 
aware of the importance of support for 
high quality care for young children. Our 
state affiliate, PennAEYC, believes a 
statewide salary survey is a critical first step 
toward understanding how hiring and 
retaining qualified teachers affects the 
quality of care, education and support 
Pennsylvania children are receiving. 

The Head Start State 
Collaboration Project 




ti 1991, PEriMSYLVAniA WAS 
AWARDED A GRAriT FROM THE 



U.S. DEPARTMEriT OE HEALTH APiD 



agencies to improve the long-term 
outcomes of economically disadvantaged 
children and families in the 
Commonwealth. 

Two sub-goals defined by project task 
forces are to increase the number of 
children being served by Head Start in the 
state and to assist in the establishnient of a 
design that addresses low salary structures 
and poor employee benefits in the early 
childhood field. 

In recognition of the important link between 
retaining trained staff through adequate 
compensation and the quality of the 
experiences young children receive, the 
Collaboration Project decided to conduct 
annual salary surveys of Head Start 
personnel in Pennsylvania. 

While the survey' instrument selected for 
the Pennsylvania Study was not oriented 
specifically toward Head Start personnel, 
both PennAEYC and the PA Head Start 
State Collaboration Project felt that the 
opportunity to work together and obtain 
shared data was a beneficial opportunity 
for tx)th agencies and the Commonwealth. 



The Child Care 
Employee Project 



THE CHILD CARE EMPLOYEE 
PROJECT (CCEP) IS AM 
iriDEPEriDEMT, MOM-PROEIT AQEMCY 
BASED m CALIEORMIA. THE GOAL OE 

THIS AQEHCY IS TO EFiSURE THAT 
high quality early childhood programs are 
available to all families regardless of 
economic status. CCEP has developed a 
salary survey instrument for the use of local 
communities, agencies, state licensing 
departments, etc. to collect important 
information on the salaries and working 
conditions of early childhood employees. 

Several states and individual cities have 
already conducted surveys using the 
CCEP instrument to get a dee, picture of 
the working conditions of child care 
employees in their areas. CCEP has been 
conducting an on-going study. The 
National Child Care Staffing Study 
using the information gained from 
Individual studies. 



HUMAM SERVICES TO IPilTIATE THE 

PEMMSYLVArilA HEAD START STATE 

Collaboration Project. The primary 
purpose of this project is to create 
significant partnerships among state 
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Do You Value 

Early Childhood Professionals? 



1 he rise in the use of center-based early care and education programs has increased 
consistently over the past 25 years. Among families in which the mother works outside the 
home, center-based programs care for three out of ten preschool-age children, compared with 
one out of twenty in 1965. Half of all three-to-four year olds are in such programs either part 
day or full day, regardless of whether or not the mother is employed. Programs for children 
younger than age three continue to grow at an alarming rate. 

The National Academy of Early Childhood Programs, a division of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, Accreditation £'ystem has defined the Criteria hallmarking 
high quality in early childhood programs. This greatly respected process supports and 
promotes that the most important element necessary for quality in young childrens' programs 
are the frequent, positive, warm interactions among the adults and the children. 

Therefore, good quality early childhood programs 
require environments that value adults as mil as children. 

Major improvements in training, salaries, benefits and working conditions for the adults that 
bring caring arid learning into the daily lives of young children are critical. 

Parents, early childhood professionals, organizations, government and industry must increase 
their commitment and resources to redefine programs for young children to include and 
enhance the factors that affect the quality of life for the adults and children in their care. 

This booklet provides information . . . 

Do We (in Pennsylvania) Value 
Early Childhood Professionals? 

Our commitment will provide solutions 

We can not accept less. 
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Pennsylvania Early Childhood Services 

• Licensed Child Care Centers 

• Pennsylvania Head Start 

Purpose and Goals of the Study 

• need for the Study 
» Survey Goals 
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Pennsylvania Early Childhood Services 



PEriMSYLVAniA OfFERS 
MYRIAD SERVICES TO 
EAMILIESWITH YOUMG CHILDREM, 
inCLUDinQ EARLY CHILDHOOD 

PROGRAMS, EARLY IFiTERVEriTIOn 
programs for young children, health care 
services, mental health services, etc Some 
programs are privately funded and/or 
sponsored, some publicly funded and/or 
sponsored, and some combine both 
types of funding and sponsorship. Public 
funding can come from federal, state and 
community resources. The two types of 
services surveyed in this study are only a 
part d the picture of all early childhood 
services in the state. 

It should be noted that a significant 
proportion of early childhood programs 
vyere not able to be included in this study 
Specifically, programs in public s»:hools, 
school -age only programs, preschool 
programs licensed by The Board of Private 
Academic Schools, family day care homes 
and group homes, and church-sponsored 
programs exempt from licensure were not 
included. In the future, the Commonwealth 
would benefit from conducting a 
comprehensive study on all program types 
on an annual basis in order to make 
decisions about enhanced compensation 
strategies and effective use of state and 
federal early childhood resources. 

As noted, early care and education 
programs in public schools, those serving 
only school-age children, those licensed 
solely by The Board of Private Academic 
Schools, and church sponsored were not 
included in the study Child care services 
in family day care homes and group day 
care homes were also not a part of this 
study A description the two types of 
early childhood programs surveyed follows. 
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Licensed Child Care 
Centers 

A CHILD CARE CEMTER ISA 
PROGRAM OrrERiriG CARE 
rOR MORETHAM 12CH!LDREn FROM 
inrAMCY THROUGH AGE 15 FOR ANY 

PART or THE DAY EXCUJDiriG THE 

educational component of a public or 
private school day Child Care Centers 
generally care for children whose parents 
work or are in education or training 
programs, centers operate from early 
morning to evening, with children 
attending five 8-9 hour days each week 12 
months a year Some offer extended hours 
or 24 hour care for shift workers. 

fvlost Child Care Centers serve preschool 
age children, with a growing number also 
serving infants, toddler and school-age 
children. Centers offer children a planned 
program balanced to provide opportunities 
for learning, social, interaction, play 
physical exercise, and relaxation. They also 
provide a clean and healthful environment 
including snack and/or meals, unique to 
each Center's philosophy 

The 2,500 Child Care Centers in 
Pennsylvania are licensed by the PA 
Department of PutDlic Welfare (DPW) and 
inspected annually for compliance with 
state regulations. State regulations also set 
minimum qualifications for child care staff 
in those programs. Programs serving 
children in families under certain income 
guidelines may receive state and federal 
funding to subsidize the fees of these 
families, though funding Is inadequate to 
support all families eligible Parent fees are 
the main or sole source of income for most 
Child Care Centers in the state. Child Care 
Centers may be privately or publicly 
owned/sponsored and may be non-profit 
or for-profit operations. 
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Pennsylvania Head Start 
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EnnsYLVAnii head start is 

A EEDERALLY-runDED CHILD 



DEVELOPMEMT PROGRAM THAT 

PROVIDES A COMPREHEMSIVE 
program of parental involvement, 
nutritional, medical, psychological, social 
and educational services to multi-need, 
low-income families of preschoolers. Head 
Start began in 1965 as an early 
intervention program for the nation's 
economically disadvantaged preschool 
and school age children. Since 1972, 
Head Start programs also Include a 
designated proportion of special needs 
children in their enrollments. 

Head Start Grantees in Pennsylvania may 
design their programs in a variety of ways 
to meet local needs, though all programs 
are mandated to provided comprehensive 
sen/ices to the families they serve 
Grantees may operate a single site 
preschool setting, several preschool 
programs, a home-based (home visiting) 
program, or a combination of the 
above. Recently through federal/state 
initiatives, more Head Start programs have 
begun to serve children under the age of 
three, to provide child care services for the 
balance of the child's day or contract for 
such services, and to work with xhool 
districts to provide family oriented early 
childhood programs. 
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Head Start preschooi "brooms usually 
offer half-day programs roi . ^ -^n, w'*h 
the balance of the day utilized for l. . 
additional half-day session or planni 
comprehensive services for families ne 
visits, and the like. The curriculuri , ^ers 



the development of the whole child, with 
an emphasis on nurturing self-esteem. 
Most Head Start preschool classrooms in 
Pennsylvania operate on a nine month 
school calendar. Head Start emphasizes 
and offers comprehensive training for its 



staff. Parents are involved in all aspects of 
Head Start, from governance to working in 
the classroom. A large number of Head 
Start staff are former parents who have 
previously been in the program. 



Purpose and Goals of the Study 



Heed for the Study 




ATIOHAL AMD LOCAL 
STUDIES HAVE inDICATED 



A STAEfmQ CRISIS IM THE EARLY 

CHILDHOOD HELD, WITH TURHOVER 

in CHILD CARE CEFiTERS REACHiriQ 
41% and in Head Start programs 19-25%. 
The consequences for young children are 
poorly trained staff and a constantly 
changing array of teachers and caregivers, 
breaking the bonds of trust that must form 
for children to develop healthy 
self-concepts. 

Child Care and Department Block Grant, 
State Child Care Funding, and Head Start 
Re-Authorization Act monies allocated to 
Pennsylvania must be spent wisely. 



PennAEYC sees the results of this survey 
as providing critical information to help 
determine where money should be spent 
to ensure that quality staff are working with 
Pennsylvania's young children. 



Survey Goals 



• To provide the Commonwealth with 
in-depth information about demographics, 
educational levels, salaries, benefits and 
working conditions, and turnover of staff in 
a sample of selected types of early 
childhood programs. 

• To encourage the Commonwealth to 
broaden and continue the collection of this 
important data on an annual basiS:t) 



• To provide child advocates with specific 
information to enable them to work toward 
ensuring that young children in Penn.'yl- 
vania early childhood programs have 
positive learning experiences provided by 
a trained and stable workforce. 

• To provide parents, administrtors and 
advocates with critical information about 
salaries, benefits, and working conditions. 

• To provide data on salaries, benefits and 
working conditions in Pennsylvania that 
can be compared with national trends and 
future studies. The survey instrument is 
nationally recognized and has been 
utilized in past studies and is continuing to 
be used in cities and states as part of the 
Naiional Child Care Staffing Study. 
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Highlights of National Findings for Child Care 
and Head Start Programs 

• Teaching staff and Quality Early Childhood Programs 

The National Early Childhood Staffing Crisis 

• The national Child Care Staffing Study - 1988 

• The Head Start Staff Salary Survey - 1990 

• The Demand and Supply of Child Care in 1990: 

Joint findings of The national Child Care Survey (1990) 
and a Profile of Child Care Settings 

• Summary of Findings 
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Highlights of National Findings 

for Child Care and Head Start Programs 



STUDIES CONDUCTED 
MATIOMALLY OVER THE PAST 
FEW YEARS HAVE IMDICATED SOME 
ALARMIMQ TREFIDS IM EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD PROGRAMS. LOW TEACHER 
salaries resulting in high teacher turnover 
have been confirmed in studies on both 
child care and Head Start programs. The 
impact of turnover and low salaries on the 
quality of early childhood programs is of 
primary concern to the well being and 
future of young children nationwide. 

Eariy childhood professionals in Pennsyl- 
vania felt that it was important to determine 
whether these trends are reflected in 
Pennsylvania's early childhood system. 
PennAEYC and the Head Start State 
Collaboration Project conducted a state- 
wide survey of Child Care Centers and 
Head Start programs for this purpose. 
Before looking at the results of the 
Pennsylvania study, it is important to review 
what recent studies reveal about early 
childhood staff and quality programs for 
young children. 



Teaching Staff and 
Quality Early Childhood 
Programs 

THERE ARE MAhY FACTORS 
THAT IMFLUEMCE WHETHER 
CHILDREn S SOCIAL, EMOTIOhAL, 
PHYSICAL, AMD COGMITIVE MEEDS 

ARE MET m AM EARLY CHILDHOOD 
program. A safe and healthy environment 
with interesting and age appropriate 
materials are important criteria in any 
program. From the child's point of view, 
however, the teachers themselves are the 
most important components of the 
program. Children need consistent, caring 
and reliable adults. 

Research has shown that teachers with 
appropriate training, education, and 
experience have been found to spend 
more time interacting with children in their 
care than the less skilled and less trained 



component of the workforce. Furthermore, 
the children in their classes were also 
found to be more cooperative and involved 
in activities and made greater intellectual 
gains than their counterparts with less 
qualified teachers.^ The National Child 
Care Staffing Study found that teachers 
with more years of formal education in their 
field provided more sensitive and 
appropriate interactions with children in 
their care.2 

It is critical that Pennsylvania do all it can to 
ensure that qualified teachers are working 
with young children in at-risk programs 
such as Head Start and child care 
programs where children are spending 35 
hours a week or more in care. It is also 
important that early childhood programs 
are able to retain qualified staff so that 
children are nurtured by a consistent set of 
adults who can help them build the 
trusting bonds and feelings of security that- 
are necessary to benefit from positive 
learning experiences that foster growth 
and development. 



The national Early Childhood Staffing Crisis 



The national Child Care 
Staffing Study - 1988 



T 



HE MATIOnAL CHILD CARE 

STArnno study, coordi- 



riATED BY THE CHILD CARE EMPLOYEE 

PROJECT IM 1988, rOUMD THAT 

SUBTLE BUT HIGHLY SIGMinCAriT 
changes had taken place for staff in Child 
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Care Centers since the last significant 
nationwide study on child care that was 
conducted in 1977. The National Child 
Care Staffing Study was based on findings 
of observations, interviews and 
assessments of staff and children, as well 
as written and telephone surveys with 227 
Child Care Centers located in five 
metropolitan areas. These programs were 
representative of Center-based care 
throughout the nation. Particularly 
alarming were statistics on teacher 
turnover. Turnover for teaching staff was 



3 
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found to have nearly tripled in the past 
decade, from 15% in 1977 to 41% in 
1988. The most significant variable linked 
to such high teacher turnover was low 
wages for caregiving staff.^ 

Though the educational level of teaching 
staff survev/ed had increased during this 
same period, child care wages, when 
adjusted for inflation, had decreased by 
20%. The average salary (full-year) for a 
child care teacher in this 1988 study wai 
$11,568, compared to the general labor 
force figures of $26,066 for women and 
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$42,422 for men with a comparable educa- 
tional level (1987 figures). Teachers with the 
lowest salaries were found to be twice as 
likely to leave their jobs as teachers in 
child care earning the highest wages.^ 

A link to quality was also found to correlate 
with higher teacher wages. The study 
found that the quality of care in most 
centers surveyed was "barely adequate." 
However, higher quality care was provided 
in centers where: 

• teachers received higher wages. 

• teachers had better overall work climates 
(including benefits). 

• staff turnover was reduced. 

• staff were more highly trained and 
educated. 

• staff cared for fewer children at one time. 

• centers were accredited by the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children's (NAEYC) National Academy of 
Early Childhood Programs and/br located 
in states with high standards s 



Academy of Early Childhood Programs 
averaged $14,000 a year.« 

Low wages were not offset by benefits 
packages for child care teaching staff. 
Only 35% of full-time teaching staff 
received full or partially paid health 
insurance, compared to 54% of workers 
nationally Less than one third of full-time 
teaching staff received life insurance; only 
21.6% had a retirement plan. The most 
commonly offered benefit (and lowest cost 
benefit to the child care employer) was a 
reduced child care fee offered to 59.3% of 
full-time child care workers.^ 

Another interesting finding was that low 
and high income children were more likely 
to attend higher quality centers than 
children from middle income families.io 
Centers serving low income children may 
receive public funding to boost teacher 
salaries, while centers sen/ing high income 
families are able to charge higher tuition or 
fees to meet the costs of higher quality care. 



between the studies and Head Start 
teachers work a nine month year to the 
child care teacher's twelve month year). 
Head Start teacher salaries were able to 
be compared in this study to public school 
teacher salaries. 

In the same communities where Head 
Start teachers averaged $11,859 in salaries, 
public school starting salaries averaged 
$19,586. Thus, Head Start teachers, 
regardless of qualifications and experience, 
were making only 61% of public school 
teachers entering an early childhood 
classroom for the first time.^2 |n Head Start 
Region 3, which includes Pennsylvania, 
average Head Start teaching salaries were 
a little higher, $12,172. but public school 
starting salaries were also higher at 
$20,413. In Pennsylvania, then, Head 
Start teachers were making only 60% of 
public school starting teacher salaries.^^ 
Figures delineating salaries from another 
study done in 1987-88 by the 
Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Families, compared with figures obtained 
in the National Head Start Study 
indicating that Head Start salaries over 
that two year period have remained 
relatively flat with 3% growth, while 
public school salaries had risen more 
sharply at 7% 

Collins notes that low teacher salaries 
place many families of teachers in Head 
Start at poverty or near poverty levels. 
For 36% of Head Start staff, the sole 
source of their family's income is their 
own salary, lending even greater impact 
to this finding.^5 

How did low salaries affect turnover in 
Head Start programs? The study found a 
turnover rate in January 19PG ot 25% 
among programs responding. Low salaries 
were cited as the primary reason for 
leaving the job in 45% of programs 
responding. Another 22% cited leaving for 
a better job as the primary reason.^s 



Of these variables impacting on quality, 
staff wages were found to be the strongest 
- predictor of the quality and appropriateness 
of care children received.^ 

The Child Care Staffing Study also 
examined the effects of lower quality care 
and high staff turnover on children in care. 
Children In centers with high teacher 
turnover spent more time "aimlessly 
wandering" and less time involved with 
social activities than their peers in higher 
quality centers with more stable staff. 
Children in centers with high teacher 
turnover also scored lower in language 
development.7 

Interestingly, a study focusing attention on 
the cost of quality care in (NAEYC) 
National Academy of Early Childhood 
Accredited Programs was conducted by 
the General Accounting Office (1987-88). 
This study found that the average salary of 
teachers in high quality programs was 
higher than the average of teachers in 
general in the National Child Care Staffing 
Study. Teachers in centers meeting the 
accreditation criteria of NAEYC's National 



The Head Start Staff 
Salary Survey -1990 
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EAD START PROGRAMS HAD 
ALSO BCQUri TO NOTICE 
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THE EFFECTS OF LOW TEACHER 

SALARIES on RECRUITIHQ AND 

MAinTAiriiriQ STAFF. COMSEQUEnTLY, 
the National Head Start Association began 
a comprehensive study in the fall of 1989 
to study Head Start salaries. 644 Head 
Start grantees out of 1,868 nationwide had 
responded to the survey by January, 1990, 
with 36 of the 67 Pennsylvania grantees 
included in that number. 

The average salary of Head Start teachers 
in the study was $11,859, with teachers in a 
majority of programs making $10,793 or 
less.^i (This figure is remarkably similar to 
the figure found for child care staff by the 
National Child Care Staffing Study in 1988. 
however comparisons cannot be easily 
made as two years difference occurs 
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While these i^jrnover figures are alarming, 
particularly when the at-risk children 
involved are in special need of consistent, 
quality staff, they are not as high as the 
41% found in Child Care Centers in the 



National Child Care Staffing Study. 
Collins notes that reasons for lower 
turnover in Head Start can only be 
speculated, but suggests that the ideals 
associated with Head Start, priority given 
to training, and career development 
opportunities (especially for parents who 
beconne staff mennbers) may help to offset 
tne influence of low wages on turnover for 
Head Start staff 17 

Benefits for Head Start staff were found 
to be comparable to public school 
teachers as a percentage of salary, 
though the lower salaries for Head Start 
teachers thus decrease ihe worth of Head 
Start benefits^s 

The salary findings in the National Head 
Start study resulted in federal funding 
being allocated for Head Start programs 
specifically to combat low compensation. 
The Head Start salaries reported in the 
Pennsylvania study reflect increases from 
this compensation funding. 



The Demand and Supply 
of Child Care in 1990: 
Joint Findings of 
The national Child Care 
Survey (1990) and 
a Profile of 
Child Care Settings 
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HE MOST RECEMT STATISTICS 
ABOUT EARLY CHILDHOOD 



PROGRAM TEACHIMQ STAFF COME 
FROM TWO PARALLEL STUDIES 

COriDUCTED MATIOMWIDE IM 1990. 

These studies were able to look at the 
changes occurring in programs since a 
similar study was conducted in the mid-1970s. 
In 1990, there were approximately 80,000 
early care and education centers licensed to 
sen/e 4.2 million preschool children in the U.S. 
This constitutes a three-fold increase in the 
number of centers since the 1970s, with four 
times as many children enrolled by 1990.^9 



In 1990, two-thirds of ail centers were 
operated on a non-profit basis, witti the 
balance operating for profit.20 

These latest studies confirm that early 
childhood teachers in Child Care Centers 
and Head Start programs continue to earn 
low wages, as reported iri the previously 
mentioned studies. In fact, the average 
salary of all early childhood teachers in 
centers ($11500) was found to have 
declined by almost one-quarter over the 
past 15 years, when adjusted for inflation, 
despite the fact that the levels of 
education and training for teachers has 
increased over this time. 

Early childhood teachers continue to 
exceed the level of education of the 
average woman in the U.S.^i Wages of 
Head Start teaching staff were $9.67 per 
hour; non-profit child care teachers made 
$7.40-$8.10; for profit child care teachers 
$5.43-$6.30; and public school teachers 
$14.40 (see table 4).22 As in the Head 
Start Salary Survey, this study finds a 
dramatic difference in both Head Start 
and child care salaries when compared 
to eariy childhood teachers in the public 
schools. 

In these studies, turnover rates were 
reported at 25%, but turnover statistics did 
not include assistant teachers and aides. 
The National Child Care Staffing Study 
report of 41% turnover for all child care 
staff did include information about turnover 
rates for teachers, assistant teachers, and 
aides. Interestingly, only half of all centers 
reported experiencing turnover, but in 
those centers reporting turnover, turnover 
rates averaged 50%!23 

Some additional indicators of quality have 
worsened for children in this same time 
period, as well. Increases in enrollments 
of children, with little comparable 
increases in staff, have resulted in larger 
group sizes in classes (an increase of 
16%) and a rise in the average child to 
staff ratio (an increase of 25%). The study 
found that children in the toddler age 
grOup were most likely to be in classrooms 
with larger than recommended group sizes 
and ratios.24 



The study found that while teacher salaries, 
when adjusted for inflation have declined 
significantly, fees charged to parents have 
remained relatively stable since the 
mid-1970s, including the inflation factor The 
percent of center budgets receiving public 
support has declined from 29% to 19% 
over this same period, while the 
proportio**^ of budgets paid for by parent 
fees has risen from 70% to 76%.25 

The proportion of a family's income spent 
on care for children was directly related to 
the amount of family income. Though poor 
families were less likely to pay for care 
because of subsidies, families with incomes 
less than $15,000 per year spent as much 
as 23% of their income on child care. 
Families with incomes greater than $50,000 
per year, on the other hand, averaged only 
6% of their income on child care.26 



Summary of Findings 
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HE COMSEMSUS Of RECEfiT 

nriDinQS on EARLY 



CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS riATIOM- 

WIDE DEPICTS A CRITICAL SITUATIOM 

IM EARLY CHILDHOOD CEMTERS. 
particularly child care and Head Start 
programs. 

• Low wages and lack of benefits are the 
norm for early childhood teachers in child 
care and Head Start comparable to public 
school teachers and women in general in 
the workforca Real wages have declined 
as much as 25% over the past 15 years. 

• Lev/ wages are the primary cause of 
high turnover rates for child care and Head 
Start programs nationwide 

• High turnover impacts negatively on the 
quality, appropriateness, and consistency 
of the care and education of children in 
early childhood programs. 

• High turnover negatively impacts 
children's social and language skills. 
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• Group sizes and child-teacher ratios, in- 
dicators of quality, have increased for pro- 
grams nationwide, with toddlers most often 
in groups exceeding recommended sizes 
and ratios. 

• Children from middle income families 
were less likely to attend high quality child 
care programs than children from low or 
high income groups. 

• Parent fees have remained relatively 
stable over the past 15 years. Low income 
parents pay more than twice as large a 
proportion of their income for child care as 
higher income parents. 

• Public funding has decreased for child 
care since the mid-1970s, with parent fees 
supporting a larger portion of the center 
budgets. 

The 1991-92 Pennsylvania Staffing Study of 
Child Care Centers and Head Start Pro- 
grams was designed to examine some of 
the variables affecting staff and the young 
children they sen/e in early childhood set- 
tings in the Commonwealth. The following 
report, prepared by the Child Care 
Employee Project for PennAEYC, details 
the results of that study 
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TABLE 4. PROFILES OF EARLY EDUCATION AND CARE SEmNGS. 1990* 

Centers 



All 









Noivprofft 






For-profit 


Centers 


Family Day Care 


Program 
Characteristic 


Head 
Start 


Public 
School 


Religious 
Sponsor 


Other 
Sponsor 


Inde- 
pendent 


Chain 


Inde- 
pendent 




Rej^lated Nonregulated 


Average enrol Imenl per program 


50 children 


58 


73 


58 


63 


91 


67 


62 


6 


3 


Average percentage of children ages 
3 to 5 in relation to total enrollment 


99% 


83% 


74% 


74% 


69% 


48% 


59% 


62% 


39% 


40% 


Average percentage of children from 
families receiving public assistance 


68% 


NA 


5% 


30% 


10% 


6% 


8% 


17% 


5% 


13% 


Average percentage of program 
income from public agencies 


95% 


76% 


3% 


38% 


11% 


3% 


6% 


22% 


NA 


NA 


Percentage of programs charging fees 


NA 


39% 


99% 


91# 


98% 


100% 


99% 


85% 


99% 


77% 


Average hourly fees of programs 
charging fees 


NA 


$1.19* 


$1.65 


$1.39 


$1.73 


$1.47 


$1.53 


$1.59 


$1.64 


1.48 


Average hourly wage of teachers 


$9.67 


$14.40 


$8.10 


$8.46 


$7.40 


$5.43 


$6.30 


$7.49 


$4.04 


$1.25 


Average group size for 3-year-olds 


19 childrepf 


16 


16 


20 


18 


18 


18 


17 


7/5* 


4/2* 


Average child/staff ratio for 3->earolds 


8.4 children 
per adult 


7.4 


8.7 


8.8 


8.4 


11.0 


9.0 


9.9 


6.4/4.4 


4.2/1.4 


Average percentage of teachers who 
have a college degree 


45% 


88% 


50% 


52% 


49% 


31% 


35% 


47% 


11% 


15% 


Average annual teacher tumover rate 


20% 


14% 


23% 


25% 


25% 


39% 


27% 


25% 


NA 


NA 


Distribution of centers by legal status 
and auspices within sample 


9% 


8% 


15% 


8% 


25% 


6% 


29% 


100% 


NA 


NA 



*Data on nonregulated family day care from the NCCS; all other data from the PCS. 
*Smal I sample sizes. 

NA - Not applicable or not available. 



Sources: A Profile of Child Care Settings; National Child Care Survey 1990 
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Chapter III Is a report prepared by the 
Child Care Employee PiQiecL Oakland. Caliromia. 



The Pennsylvania Survey of Child Care Center and 
Head Start Program Salaries, Benefits, 
and Working Conditions: 1992 

• Sample Description 

• The Findings: 

• Demographics of Pennsylvania Child Care Center Staff 

• Demographics of Pennsylvania Head Start Program Staff 

• Salaries Paid by Pennsylvania Child Care Centers 

• Salaries Paid by Pennsylvania Head Start Programs 

• Benefits and Working Conditions Offered in Pennsylvania 
Child Care Centers 

• Benefits ana Working Conditions Offered in Pennsylvania 
Head Start Programs 

• Turnover in Pennsylvania Child Care Centers 

• Turnover in Pennsylvania Head Start Programs 

• Summary 
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The Pennsylvania Survey 

of Child Care Center and Head Start Program 

Salaries, Benefits, and Working Conditions: 1992 



Sample Description 



THIS REPORT DOCUMEHTS THE 
CURREUT WAQE& BEMEflTS, 
WORKiriQ COnDlTIOnS AMD TURH- 
OVER RATES FOR CHILD CARE 

CEHTER AhD HEAD START TEACH1HQ 
and administrative staff in Pennsylvania For 
the purposes of this study, a child care 
center defined as a full-day, child care 
program (single site) licensed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare. 
A random sample of the 2,500 licensed 
child care programs in the state resulted in 
a sample of 401 centers to be surveyed. 

Qualifying centers had to operate full 
year/full day. serve a minimum of 15 chil- 
dren with a staff of at least six persons, 
serve no more than 50% special needs 
children, and not be a school-age only 
program. The survey did not include pro- 
grams licensed solely by the Pennsylvania 
Board of Private Academic Schools or early 
childhood programs exempt from such 
licensure because of church sponsorship. 
The sampling was conducted by county for 
each of the four Pennsylvania child care 
licensing regions: Southeastern. North- 
eastern, Central, and Western Region. 

For the purposes of this study, a Head Start 
Program was defined as a Pennsylvania 
Head Start Grantee. All 67 Head Start 
Grantees in the state were included in the 
survey. Grantees included single and multi- 
site programs. 

Information, based on responses to the 
Child Care Staff Salary and Working Condi- 
tions Survey,^ was collected in Winter, 1992 
from a final sample consisting of 212 center 
based and 36 Head Start programs, 
representing a 54% response rate. 
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The 36 responding Head Start programs 
discussed in the report were distributed 
throughout the state The 212 child care 
centers discussed here were located as 
follows: 25% were from the Central region. 
25% f»om the Western region. 20% from 
the Northeast and 30% from the Southeast 
region. Forty percent were operated in a 
for-profit basis, 60% were non-profit 
programs. The Northeast region tended to 
have a greater proportion of for-profit 
programs than did the other regiona 

Represented in the Survey findings are 
3.795 center staff members: 1,145 teachers. 
2,014 assistants, 360 teacher/directors, and 
276 directors. Also represented in the 
survey findings are 1,466 Head Start staff: 
461 teachers. 814 assistants. 90 
teacher/directors, and 101 directors. For 
child care centers, a teacher relates to the 
Pennsylvania position of "Group 
Supervisor," while assistant teacher 
included both "Assistant Group 
Supen/isors" and "Aides." For Head Start 
Programs, all staff with administrative 
responsibilities (administrators, full-time 
directors, and coordinators) were included 
in the administrator category. 

The majority of cer <ter based programs 
served infants through school-aged 
children. Virtually all programs served 
pre-schoolers. Approximately 88% 
served kindergarten-aged children. 
81% served toddlers and approximately 
64% served infants and school-aged 
children. As would be expected given the 
Head Start mandate, fewer Head Start 
programs ser\'ed such a broad age range, 
'fourteen percent served infants, 
approximately 17% served toddlers and 
kindergarten-aged children, and 11% 
served school-aged children. 



THEFIliDITiGS' 

Demographics of 
Pennsylvania Child Care 
Center Staff 

ALMOST ALL CHILD CARE 
TEACHERS AUD ASSISTAMTS 

in PEnnsYLVAniA WERE womeh in 

THSIRCHILDBEARinO YEARS. MALE 

TEACHERS COMPRISED 3% OF THE 
teacher population, 5% of the assistant 
population, 6% of the teacher/director 
population and 11% of the more highly 
paid director population. Thirty-six percent 
of teachers and 44% of assistants were 
under 30 years old. Only one quarter of 
teacher/directors and 8% of directors were 
under 30. 

Thirty-three percent of teachers and 43% of 
assistants had been employed in their 
positions for less than one year. Only 21% 
of teachers and 11% of assistants had been 
employed at their centers for more than five 
years, compared to 28% of 
teacher/directors and 44% of directors. 

Child care teaching staff in Pennsylvania 
have completed more years of formal 
education than the average American 
worker^ Eighty-four percent of teachers in 
Pennsylvania centers had completed some 
collftge and two thirds had earned a 
Bachelor's degree, reflecting the high level 
of education among child care teaching 
staff nationwide.^ Among assistants, 41% 
had completed at least some college, with 
8% having earned a Bachelor's degree 
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Demographics of 
Pennsylvania Head 
Sta rt Program Staff 

LIKE THEIR COLLEAGUES 
WORWMQ in OTHER TYPES OE 
CHILD CARE SETTIMOS THROUGH- 
OUT THE STATE, MOST HEAD START 
STAFF WERE WOMEM in THEIR 



childbearing years. Male teachers 
comprised only 3% of the teacher 
popuiation and 2% of the assistant 
population. The vast majority of teaching 
staff were aged 30-50. notably older than 
staff in other Pennsylvania centers. 

Forty-nine percent of teachers, 35% of 
assistants, 36% of teacher/directors and 
59% of directors had been on the job over 
five years. Among other program types in 
Pennsylvania, only 21% of teachers. 11% 



CHART I: CENTER SALARIES BY AUSPICE 
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For-Profit 

Non.Profit 

Total 

ASSISTANTS 

For-Profit 

Non-Profit 

Total 
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For-Profit 

Non-Profit 

Total 

DIRECTORS 

For-Profit 

Non-Profit 

Total 
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of assistants, 28% of teacher/directors and 
44% of directors were reported to have 
been at their centers for that length of time. 

The education level among Pennsylvania's 
Head Start teaching staff was very high - 
98% of teachers and 53% of assistants 
had completed some college. Fifty-eight 
percent of teachers and 8% of assistants 
had completed at least a Bachelor's 
degree. One hundred percent of 
teacher/directors had completed some 
college, and 75% had earned a 
Bachelor's degree. The educa- 
tional level of directors was also 
high. Ninety-six percent had 
completed some college - 30% 
had earned a Bachelor's degree 
and another 30% had completed 
some graduate work or had 
earned an advanced degree. 
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Salaries Paid by 
Pennsylvania 
Child Care Centers 



The SALARY nriDinas 
SHOWn in CHART 1 
REFLECT THE STARTING 
HOURLY WAGES AS WELL AS 
THE HIGHEST HOURLY 

WAGES m DirrEREriT types 
of programs offered to teachers, 
assistants, teacher/directors, and 
directors in different types of 
programs. Chart 2 documents 
wages in different regions of the 
state. Child care teaching staff in 
Pennsylvania, like their counter- 
parts in other communities, earn 
abysmally low wages."* The 
average starting wage was 
$6.40 /hr for teachers and 
$5.04 /hr. for assistants. The 
average wage for experienced 



teachers* was only $7.66/hr. 
and (or assistants, only 
$5.86/hr This translates to an 
annual income of $11,200 for 
teachers and $8,820 for 
assistants earning the starting 
salary, and $13,405 for 
teachers and $10,255 for 
assistants earning the highest 
salary in full-time programs.^ 

Teacher/directors typically are 
highly trained and seasoned 
staff. Nonetheless, the average . 
starting wage of $7.89/hr 
translates to an annual salary 
of $13,807. Directors earned 
substantially more, yet even the 
highest average hourly wage 
still translates to an annual 
income of only $20,982. 

Overall, non-profit centers paid 
higher wages to starting 
teachers and experienced 
assistants than did for-profit 
centers. Within regions, starting 
teachers in for-profit centers in 
the Southeast earned more 
than their counterparts in the 
West and Northeast and 
experienced teachers in for- 
profit centers in the Southeast 
earned more than their for- 
profit counterparts in the other 
three regions. Among non- 
profit centers, starting teachers 
in the Southeast earned more 
than those in other regions. 

Two percent of teachers and 
3% of assistants were protected 
by collective bargaining agree- 
ments, roughly comparable to 
4% of teaching staff represented 
nationally^ 

* In this study, "experienced" relers to 
teachers earning the highest wages 
paid in a center or Head Start program 
for a particular job title. It does not 
indicate a specified number of years on 
the job. Therefore, an "experienced" 
teacher could have been on the job for 
several months or several years. 
Because data was collected by job title 
rather than by individual, it is not 
possible to relate specific salaries in 
length of lime on the job. 
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CHART 2: CENTER SALARIES BY REGION 



TEACHERS 

Central 

Western 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Total 

ASSISTANTS 

Central 

Western 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Total 

TEACHER/DIRECTORS 

Central 

Western 

Northeast 

Southeast 

TottI 

DIRECTORS 

Central 

Western 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Total 





|$30.00 



|$34.8S 



Averait^ Starting 



S.V.v V R.vvV^ 
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Seventy-nine percent of center budgets 
were reported to be spent on salaries. 
There were no significant regional or 
auspice differences in the amount of 
budget devoted to salaries. 

Thirty-six percent of programs reported 
receiving public funding. On average, 
public funds constituted 23% of the total 
revenue of those programs. In Pennsyl- 
vania, teachers in programs that received 
greater amounts of public funding 



tended to earn higher wages and have 
better working conditions. For assistants, 
greater amounts of public funding were 
linked with higher wages for experienced 
staff and better working conditions and 
benefits overall. For teacher /directors, 
greater amounts of public funding were 
linted with higher wages and better 
benefits for experienced staff. 

However, for directors, greater amounts of 
public funding, although linked with higher 



wages for those with experience and 
better working conditions overall, were also 
tied to higher turnover. A higher 
percentage of budget spent on salaries 
also was linked to higher director turnover. 
These figures may indicate that while 
directors are paid at significantly higher 
rates than other staff, their wages still do 
not provide an adequate income, nor do 
they compensate for the education and 
training required for these positions. 



CHART 3: HEAD STARTSALARIES 



TEACHERS 



ASSISTANTS 



TEACHER/DIRECTORS 



DIRECTORS 
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Salaries Paid by 
Fennsylvania 
Head Start Programs 



THE SALARY riMDinOS SHOWM 
iriCHART3RErLECTTHE 
STARTiriG HOURLY WAGES AS WELL 
AS THE HIGHEST HOURLY WAGES 

OEEEREDTO TEACHERS, ASSISTAFITS, 
teacher/directors and directors in the Head 
Start programs Teaching staff in Pennsylvania 
Head Start programs earn low wages. The 



average staling hourly wage was $7.72 for 
teachers and $5.46 for assistants. 

The average hourly wage for experienced 
teachers was $10.01 and for assistants, 
only $685. In Head Start, the average work 
year is 40 weeks for teachers and 
assistants. Administrators work 50 weeks a 
yean At 35 hours a week, these hourly 
wages translate to an annual income of 
$10,808 for teachers and $7,644 for 
assistants earning the starting salary and 
$14,014 for teachers and $9,590 for 
assistants earning the highest salary. 



Some Head Start workers work less than a 
seven-hour day Thus the annual earnings 
for Head Start staff may be even lower than 
reported above. Although Head Start 
teaching staff earn slightly higher hourly 
wages than early childhood personnel in 
Pennsylvania child care centers, their 
earnings fall between one-third and one- 
half of earnings for other comparably 
educated workers in the labor force® Six 
percent of teachers and assistants in 
Pennsylvania Head Start programs were 
protected by a collective bargaining 
agreement. 
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Benefits and Working 
Conditions Offered in 
Pennsylvania Child Care 
Centers 

EMEFITS ARE A MAJOR WAY TO 
SUPPLEMEMT EARniriQS. HOWEVER, 



LESS THAM OriE-THIRD OF CHILD CARE 

TEACHERS AMD APPROXIMATELY OME-rOURTH 

or ASSISTAnTS RECEIVED FULLY PAID HEALTH 
coverage. The vast majority of teaching staff did not 
receive fully paid dental coverage, life insurance or 
retirement benefits, but those who did were more likely 
to work in non-profit programs. 

Teachers in the Western region were significantly less 
likely to receive compensation for overtime than those 
in the Northeast or Southeast. There were no other 
significant differences in working conditions between 
regions. 



Benefits and Working 
Conditions Offered in 
Pennsylvania Head Start 
Programs 



A 



GREATER PERCEMTAQE OF HEAD 
START TEACHIMQ STAFF RECEIVED 



FULLY PAID HEALTH AMD DEMTAL BEMEFITS 

THAM WAS THE CASE AMOMQ CHILD CARE 
center staff in the state. As indicated in Chart 5. a 
higher percentage of Head Start staff received paid 
sick days, pensions, life insurance, cost of living and 
merit raises and support for trainirig than other center 
based staff. Programs which spent a higher portion of 
their budget on salaries provided assistants with better 
benefits. 
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CHART 4: BENEFITS ft WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR CENTER RASED PROGRAMS 



Partial Health Coverage 
Full Health Coverage 
Partial Dental Coverage 
Full Dental Coverage 
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CHART S: BENEFITS ft WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR HEAD START 



Partial Health Coverage 
Full Health Coverage 
Partial Dental Coverage 
Full Dental Coverage 
Paid Vacation (A) 
Paid Holidays (B) 
Paid Sick Leave (C) 
Pension Plan 
Fully Pd. Life Insurance 



Reduced»fee Child Care n^^gn^- 



Payment for In-Services On-site 
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Paid Prep Time 
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Job Description 
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Merit Increases 
Compensation Time 
Average Hourly Week 

* Cost-of -Living Adjuitm^nt 
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B. Jht nvtrate mimbw of paW hoHdnyt per year Is 9 
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Turnover in Fennsyluania 
Child Care Centers 



% Teacherj 
% A»iiiunu 
I % Teach«r/Dircc(ort 
i % Directors 




ELL-TRAinED AMDCOnSISTEriT 
STArr AR£ KEY mGREDiEHTS OF 
QUALITY PROGRAMS. IH PEnnSYLVAMIA, AS IN 
MOST COMMUi^lTIES, IX)W WAGES FUEL HIGH 



w 



STAFF TURnOVER WHICH UriDERMinESTHE 

caliber of service the children receive ^ The turno^A5r 
rate in Pennsylvania was 31% for teachers and 34% 
for assistants, which, although slightly lower ttian the 
national average of 41%?° is still too high for consistent 
and stable care for children. 

Other surveys conducted around the country have 
shown strong correlations between turnover rates and 
wages for teaching staff: programs paying the lowest 
salaries have the highest turnover rates. This v;as true 
in Pennsylvania: for teachers and assistants, losver 
turnover was linked with higher wages and better 
working condiiions and benefits for experienced staff. 

Turnover rates did not vary significantly between 
regions or program types. Ho^A^r. in non-prdit 
centers, higher teacher and assistant tuniover was 
linked with lower benefits. 



Turnover in Fennsylvania 
Head Start Programs 



EAD START PROGRAMS in 

PEnnsYLVAniA have a relatively 

STABLE WORK FORCE. THE TURNOVER RATE IS 
14% FOR TEACHERS, 15% FOR ASSISTAriTS. 

34% FOR TEACHER / DIRECTORS AMD 8% FOR 

directors. This rate is slightly lower than the 20% 
national average for teachers in Head Start programs'^ 
and much lower than turnover in full-day, year-round 
child care centers nationally and in Pennsylvania. 
Lower teacher turnover in Head Start programs was 
linked with better working conditions. 
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Although Head Start hourly wages do not 
translate to a highe^ annual salary for staff 
compared to other Head Start programs in 
the state, the greater availability of health 
and dental benefits, particularly during this 
recession, results in a better overall 
compensation package for Head Start 
personnel. 

Furthermore, Head Start staff work in a 
more professional environment which 
includes more likelihood of receiving paid 
preparation time, greater numbers of sick 
days, raises, and access to pension and 
life insurance It may also be that the 
shorter work year and work day in the 
classroom and the relatively older age of 
Head Start staff compared to center 
personnel influence job stability. 
Nevertheless, it is important to recognize 
that Head Start compensation is 
inequitable compared to other occupations 
given the education and experience 
level of staff. 



Summary 



HIGH QUALITY CHILD CARE 
REQUIRES An EnVIROriMEriT 
THAT VALUES ADULTS AS WELL AS 
CHILDREn. THE PIATIOriAL CHILD 

CARE STAmriG STUDY DOCUMEHTED 
the link between low wages and high 
turnover, which has been replicated in 
subsequent studies around the country. 
The Staffing Study also showed that 
cliildren attending centers with high 
turnover are less competent in their 
language and social development}^ 
Without mapr improvements in salaries 
and working conditions, qualified staff in 
Pennsylvania centers and other states will 
continue to leave the child care field for 
joUG tnat offer a living wage. Children vJ'l 
suffer the consequences. And. the 
primarily female child care and Head Start 
work force will continue to receive proverty- 
level wages despite their significant 
experience and investment in education 

and training. 
O 
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To improve the adult work environment in 
child care and thus the developmental 
environment for children requires action at 
many levels of society. The federal 
government has recently recognized the 
need to improve the compensation of 
teachers and providers caring for young 
children. In the 1990 Re-authorizations for 
Head Start and Military Child Care, specific 
provisions were made for raising salaries. 
In the recently passed Child Care and 
Development Block Grant the federal 
government committed funds for 
improving the quality of child care services. 
Increasing compensation and training 
options for teachers and providers were 
included in the list of activities to improve 
quality. Thus, each state now has the 
option to use some portion of the new 
federal dollars as well as state resources to 
address the staffing crisis. 

Supportive public policies require efforts by 
all those concerned about child care 
services. Parents, early childhood 
practitioners, employers and the 
comiTiunity at large interested in these 
issues are Invited to become involved in 
the Worthy Wage Campaign, which is a 
multi-year national effort to focus public 
awareness on the child care staffing crisis 
and to develop strategies to secure a 
skilled and stable child care work force as 
the cornerstone of quality service. 

To learn about Campaign activities in 
Pennsylvania, contact the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children or the Child Care Employee 
Project. 



FOOTNOTES 



1 . A written survey published by the Child 
Care Employee Project. 

2. All findings reported are statistically 
significant. 

3. Whitebook. M.. Howes. Q. Phillips. D. 
(1989). Who Cares? Child Care Teachers 
and the Quality of Care in America - The 
National Child Care Staffing Sfudy. Oakland, 
OA: Child Care Employee Project. This 
study reports that while less than half of 
women in the civilian labor force have 
attended college, more than half of the 
assistant teachers and almost three- 
quarters of the teachers in the Study had 
some college background. 

4. Ibid 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. Based on 35 hours a week for 50 
weeks a year, the average work schedule 
for child care teaching staff found In the 
Natbnal Child Care Staffing Study and 
similar to that reported by programs in this 
sample 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid 

1 1 . Barbara Wilier. Sandra Hofferth. Ellen 
Eliason Kisker, Patricia Divine-Hawkins. 
Elizabeth Farquhar. Frederic Glantz. 
Demand and Supply of Child Care in 1990, 
(1991) Washington D.C. National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children. 

12. Ibid. 



Communities depend on 
child care teachers. 

Our future depends on 
valuing them as welir 
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Chapter III is a report prepared by the Child Care Employee Froject 



For more information about salary data collection and analysis and other resources to improve wages and 
working conditions of child care teachers, contact: 

CHILD CARE EMPLOYEE PROJECT 

6536 Telegraph Avenue, #A-201 • Oakland, CA 94609-1114 
(510) 653-9889 

Technical assistance by CCEP staff: Marcy Whitebrook, Marianne Torres, Leslie Phillipsen, Miura Smith, 
Sandra Freire, Eileen Segarra-Almestica 

Data gathered by: Pennsylvania Association for the Education of Young Children 

For more information about the report, contact: 

Marsha Poster, Ph.D • Jane M. Allis, M.Ed. • dee vogt 
Pennsylvania Association for the Education of Young Children 

Carnegie Mellon University Child Care Center 
1060 Moorewood Avenue 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213-3827 

(412) 268-2149 or 412-268-1515 
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The Pennsylvania Study in Context: 
Implications for Children of the Commonwealth 



THIS CHAH ER EXPLORES THE 
FlMDinQS OF THE PEnnAEYC 
STUDY in RELATIOM TO OTHER 
riATIOriAL AMD STATE STUDIES AMD 

THE PEfiriSYLVAfllA POPULATION IFi 

general. By comparing the PennAEYC 
study to similar studies conducted in 
Pennsylvania, we can get a sense of 
trends in the early childhood workforce 
By balancing the PennAEYC findings with 
working condition information about public 
school teachers and the general v^orkforce, 
we can see more clearly the employment 
picture for workers in child care and Head 
Start programs in our state 

Pennsylvania Trends 
for Child Care 
and Head Start Staff 




HREE COMPREHEPiSlVE 
STUDIES ABOUT SALARIES IPi 



EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS WERE 

coriDUCTED in PEnriSYLVAriiA in 

1988 AnD 1989 WHICH CAn 
provide a basis for comparing data with the 
recent 1992 PennAEYC study described by 
CCEP in chapter 3 of this report. 

In 1988, The Legislative Budget and 
Finance Committee (LBFC), a joint 
committee of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly, conducted a study of salaries 
paid to direct care workers in community 
mental health and mental retardation 
programs and direct care workers in child 
day care programs. Three hundred and 
eighty six child day care providers 
responded to the survey, providing 



information about 3,104 child day care 
employees. This study will be referred to as 
the LBFC report throughout this chapter. 

Early in 1989, a Pennsylvania child care 
training needs assessment was conducted 
by the Pennsylvania State University at 
Harrisburg. 500 surveys were sent to a 
representative sample of child care centers 
with 214 responses returned, representing 
a balanced sample of the four child care 
licensing regions throughout the state. The 
study collected information about 
experience, education, and salaries. Only 
one employee for each child care center 
completed the survey, usually the director 
or an experienced teacher in the progrann. 
Salary, education, and experience data 
was not collected for all employees in each 
center. This study will be referred to as the 
Penn State Harrisburg report. 

The Office of Child Development, 
University of Pittsburgh, surveyed 989 
parents of children age eight and younger, 
422 agencies (including child care centers. 
Head Start programs, and private nursery 
school), and 41 teacher training programs 
throughout the Commonwealth in 1989 
This report. The State of Early Childhood 
Services in Pennsylvania, was conducted 
as a report to The State Board of 
Education on early childhood services and 
will be referred to as the University of 
Pittsburgh report throughout this chapter. 

The 1989-90 national study conducted by 
Head Start and cited in Chapter 2 of this 
report provides salary information about 
Pennsylvania Head Start workers and will 
be referred in this chapter This report will 
be referred to as the National Head Start 
(NHS) Study. 



Salaries 




ALARIES HAVE REMAinED 
COnSISTEnTLY LOW m CHILD 



CARE AnD HEAD START PROGRAMS 

m PEnnsYLVAniA in RECcnT years. 

WHILE GROWTH HAS OCCURRED 
over the period from 1988 to 1992, growth 
has done little to overcome low wages in 
both types of programs. Increases have 
barely kept pace with inflation and have, in 
fact, decreased in relation to the increase 
in minimum wage over this time period. 

The statistics indicate the largest increase 
in wages has been for child care directors. 
This increase may reflect the increasing 
demands placed upon the position of 
center director and may depict the lack of 
variation between director and teacher 
salaries compared to responsibilities. 

Head Start teaching salaries have 
increased slightly more than their 
colleagues in child care. This difference 
indicates recent funding to address 
compensation for Head Start staff which is 
reflected in 1992 salary figures. Funding 
designated to increase salaries, however, 
seems to have had a minimal impact in 
raising salaries to a competitive level for 
Head Start staff in Pennsylvania by 1992. 

Not only are child care salaries low in 
Pennsylvania, but the statistics indicate 
that child care worfrers cannot expect to 
be rewarded for years of experience in 
the field. In the training needs study 
conducted in 1989 by Pt-nn State, 
Harrisburg, highly experienced staff were 
surveyed. The majority of participants 
(64%) had been a child care provider for 
five years or longer, as compared to 
PennAEYC participants where only 44% 
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STARTING HOURLY WAGES FOR 
CHILD CARE STAFF 1988-1992 






LBFC 
1988 » 


PfennAEYC 
1992 


7o Of Increase 
1988-92 


Directors 


7.05 


11.05 


577o 


Teachers 


5.18 


5.80 


127o 


Assistants /Aides 


4.29 


5.04 


177o 


Minimum Wage 


3.70 


4.25 


157o 





ANNUAL SALARIES 1988-92 
EXPERIENCED* CHILD CARE STAFF 






LBFC** UNIV.PGH. 
1988 1989^ 


PennAEYC 
1992 


Directors 


$12338 


$20,982 


Teachers 


$ 9,065 $11304 


$13,405 


Assistants/Aides 


$ 7,508 


$10,255 


TABl£ 3: 


ANNUAL SALARIES 1989-92 
EXPERIENCED* HEAD STARF STAFF 






NAT! HS PA STATS Pfenn AEYC HEAD START 
1989^ 1992 


Directors 


$20,383 


$18,585 


Teachers 


$10,986 


$14,404 


Assistants/Aides 


$ 9,590 


•Experienced is defined differently in the studies cited. In the University of Pittsburgh study, 
experienced teachers were teachers with 5 years of expeiience. The National Head Start figure 
represents an average of all staff in that position. The PennAEYC figures represent stafff earning 
the highest wages paid in individual program, but do not ip-^^cate years of experience. 

** The LBFC assistant/aides statistic does not include aide wages. l.BFC annual salaries were 
calculated using CCEP formula of hourly wage x 35 hr. wt»rk week. 

The apparent decrease in Head Start director salaries reflects the combining of various administrative 
positions for the purpose of salary figures in the PlennAEYC study. An jccurate comparison of director 
only salaries, thus, cannot l">e made between the twt> Head Start director figures. 



of directors, 28% of teacher/directors, and 
22% of teachers had been employed in 
their positions for more than five years. 

No relationship between years of 
experience and annual salaries was found 
in the Penn State study.^ Information from 
the 1992 PennAEYC study does not allow 
for this type of analysis, however the range 
of starting salaries and highest paid 
salaries overlaps significantly Highest paid 
teachers in many programs may make the 
same amount or less than starting teachers 
in other programs. 

Regional differences in the Southeastern 
(Philadelphia) area consistently show 
higher child care salaries than other 
regions in the state. These statistics mirror 
higher general wages and cost of living for 
the Southeastern region of the 
Commonwealth (see Table 4, page 17). 



Turnover 



TURNOVER FIGURES INDICATE 
THAT A TREND TOWARD 
HIGH TURNOVER IN CHILD CARE 
CENTERS AND HEAD START 

PROGRAMS HAS PERSISTED IN 

Pennsylvania, with child care staff 
turnover consistently greater than in 
Head Start programs. The Legislative 
Budget and Finance Committee Report 
found a 37% turnover rate for teachers and 
a 31% turnover rate for assistant teachers 
in child care programs. The study 
compared these rates to turnover in Head 
Start and nursery school programs in the 
Commonwealth and found that turnover in 
child care was significantly higher than for 
counterparts in these other early childhood 
programs. Further, the study found that it 
took programs an average of five weeks to 
fill vacant teacher positions in their child 
care programs. The study also found 
some correlation betv/een teachers with 
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TABl£ 4: 



AVERAGE REGIONAL WAGES 
AND THE CHILD CARE IN PA WORKFORQ 



CHILD CARE TEACHERS 



LBFC 
1988* 



PennAEYC 
1992 



Southeastern Region 
Northeastern Region 
Central Region 
♦Western Region 



$5.82 $8.66 
$4.96 $7.16 



$4.99 



$4.63 



$7.54 



$6.93 



PAL&I 
GENKAL 
WORKFORCE 1990^ 

$11.99 
(Philadelphia) 

$11.05 
(Allentown/Bethlehem) 

$11.12 

(Harrisburg/LebanoaCarl isle) 

$11.41 
(Pittsburgh) 



Confirmed in both the LBFC report and the CCEP report for the PennAEYC Study, 
Western Region child care wages fall significantly below other major regions in the 
state and do not reflect general workforce wages for that region. 



higher salaries having lower turnover 
rates.^ Tne University of Pittsburgh report 
noted that 59% of child care programs 
and 88% of Head Start programs had 
difficulty hiring direct teaching staff, as 
compared to 10% of public schools and 
34% of private and parochial early 
childhood programs in the state ^ 

Turnover rates in the 1992 PennAEYC 
study indicate that turnover has not 
improved in child care programs in the 
Commonwealth in the years since these 
two reports. 



TURNOVER RATES 
1991-1992 




Child are 






31% 




. 347(» 


Head Start 






14% 


Assistants/Aides 


.15% 




34% 



Several outside variables may 
impact upon turnover figures, as 
well. The PennAEYC study gathered 
statistics about turnover during a 
period of economic recession, when 
turnover for all jobs is likely to be 
lower than average. The CCEP 
report notes that these turnover 
figures are slightly lower than those 
found nationally in the National Day 
Care Staffing Study (41%), and the 
Head Start figures for most positions 
ar'* 'ver than those noted in the 
Na,onal Head Start Study {25%).& 

The CCEP report for the PennAEYC 
study notes that 36% of teachers in 
child care programs surveyed were 
under 30 years old. In contrast, 
most Head Start teachers were in 
the 30-50 age range In 
Pennsylvania, 41% of all Head Start 
staff are fomier or current parents of 
children in Head Start. These figures 
suggest that the Head Start teaching 
population is an older staff with a 
strong commilnnent to the Head 
Start ideal, who may also view their 
position with Head Start as a 
positive employment opportunity 



and a step up from poverty, it 
should be rKTted, however, that the 
poverty level for a family of four is 
$13^50, placing many Head Start 
teachers and all assistants below 
the poverty level. This is 
particularly significant in light of the 
National Head Start Study finding 
that the Head Start salary is the 
sole source of income for 36% of 
all Head Start staff 10 

Child care workers, on the other 
hand, make up a young, educated 
workforce who may see their child 
care positions as a first step in a 
career ladder and find the low pay 
particularly discouraging. In fact, the 
University of Pittsburgh study noted 
a strong impact upon early 
childhood programs in the 
Commonwealth related to this 
problem. More than one third of all 
graduates in Early Childhood 
education reported that they 
preferred to teach in elementary 
grades because of better pay, 
though this was not their specialty 
area, and one quarter of such 
graduates leave the Common- 
wealth to seek employment else- 
whereii Not only do all child care 
direct teaching staff also average 
salaries that fall under the poverty 
level for a family of four, but child 
care teaching staff and directors 
are well under the Pennsylvania 
guidelines for eligibility for 
subsidized child care. A family of 
three in the Commonv/ealth is 
eligible for child care subsidies at a 
family income of $27,189. This is 
particularly ironic in light of the fact 
that the survey indicated the benefit 
offered by the greatest number of 
child care programs in the state is 
reduced child care fees for 
employees as their way to address 
the affordability issue. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Teaching in Early Childhood 
in Child Care and in Head Start 



Pennsylvania: 
Public Schools and the 
General Workforce 



T 



HU5 FAR, riQURE:S FOR CHILD 
CARE AMD HEAD START IM 



PEriMSYLVAMlA HAVE BEEM LOOKED 

AT PRIMARILY m ISOLATIOM TO NOTE 

TRENDS m THESE FIELDS. 
These figures must also, however, be put 
into context when compared with other 
early childhood professionals and the 
general workforce to understand the 
implications of salary figures in these types 
of programs. 

Per capita income (1989) in Pennsylvania 
(regardless of educational level) was 
$17,387.14 Nationally the average college 
graduate (most recent figures from 1987) 
made $31,029. High school graduates 
averaged $18,902 and those without a high 
school diploma were making $15,249 in 
1987.15 

The CCEP report notes that child care 
teaching staff have completed more years 
of formal education than the average 
American worker. Furthermore, the 
University of Pittsburgh study noted that 
although the percentage of college 
degreed teachers is not as high in child 
care programs as in public schools, 
teachers in child care centers and other 
private schools matched their public 
school counterparts in appropriate early 
childhood and child development 
training.^7 

Looked at in this perspective, it is easily 
apparent why in 1988 The Jobs Related 
Almanac ranked the position of child care 
worker 244 out of 250 jobs. This low 
ranking was based on factors such as 
income, work environment and stress.^^ 

CHAPTER IV 



TABLE 5: 



1990 NATIONAL COMPARISON OF TiACHERS 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS^^ 





Child Care 


Head 


Pii)lic 




Non Profit 


For-Profit 


Start 


Schools 


Hourly Wages 


$7.40 


$6.30 


$9.67 


$14.40 


Turnover 


257o 


277o 


207o 


147o 


7o of Teachers 


49 7o 


357o 


45 7o 


887o 



w/College Degree 

The average hourly wage for the coal mining Industry in Pennsylvania in 1 990 was 
$16.44. 



TABLE 6: 



COMPARISON OF TEACHERS 
PENNSYLVANIA EARLY CHILDHOOD TaOGRAMS* 



Child Care 


Head Start 


Public Schools 


PennAEYC 


PennAEYC 


PADoE 


1992 


1992 


1991 


$13,405 


$14,014 


$35,530 


31 7o 


147o 


**757o 


667o 


587o 





Average Salaries 
Turnover 



of Teachers ^ 

^•Public School figures are for all elementary teachers in Pennsylvania, 1990-91. The 
public school salary figure represents an average increase of a27o in one year, 
compared to child care center teachers' 127o increase over the past four years.** 

*♦ Report more than 10 years of service. 

Averaged 4.4 years of education. 

In Collins' study he noted that Head Start teachers were making only 607o of public 
school salaries, but as public school salar>' base has risen in Pennsylvania, Child Care 
and Head Start teachers' current salaries equal 397o of public school teachers. 
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Implications for Early 
Childhood Teachers 



THE IMPLICATIOnS TDK EARLY 
CHILDHOOD TEACHERS in 
BOTH CHILD CARE AND HEAD START 
PROGRAMS ARE PROFOUriD. 

COMPARED TO THEIR COMPARABLY 
educated and trained public school 
colleagues, they can expect to make 
close to one third the salary. This 
represents a significant decline in already 
disproportionately wages. While public 
school teachers also usually receive fully- 
paid health and dental coverage, as well 
as a pension plan, the PennAEYC study 
found that less than one-third of child 
care teachers and one-half of Head Start 
teachers receive fully paid health 
coverage, with full dental coverage and 
pension plans for less than 20% and 
35% respectively. Child care v/orkers 
work a fuil day, 50 weeks a year, while 
Head Start teachers work the "school 
year" though this benefit has a negative 
effect on their overall salary. 

Several factors may combine to reduce 
turnover for Head Start employees 
compared to their colleagues in Child 
Cara Head Start offers the benefits of a 
comprehensive support staff, excellent 
training programs, time for planning, 
personal corrimitment to the ideals of 
Head Start, and a career ladder offering 
opportunities for a choice of several 
administrative positions within Head Start. 
This can hardly serve as justification for 
near poverty level wages in Pennsylvania 
Head Start, however, which serves to assist 
families struggling with poverty and has a 
large proportion of former and current 
parents on its payroll. 

Child care workers in general, not only 
cope with low wages and poor benefits, 
but also with a low-status job that lacks a 
"professional" image despite the high 
educational level of those in the field. 



While the indications for those educated in 
early cnildhood education and seeking to 
work in Head Start or child care are 
certainly negative, the implications for 
Pennsylvania's young children are also 
profound. Pennsylvania Head Start 
currently serves 21,504 children, though 
this figure is only 27% of all those eligible 
for sen/ices in the state.^^ iviore than half of 
Pennsylvania's children age five and under 
are in some type of out of home care for 
26 hours or mors each week.^o As noted 
in chapter 2 of this report, low wages 
resulting in high staff turnover in these 
programs ultimately affect the development 
of large numbers of Pennsylvania's future 
citizens Though solutions to addressing 
compensation for early childhood staff are 
complex, the importance of making a 
significant impact in achieving equitable 
salaries and benefits for those nurturing 
Pennsylvania's children is critical as noted 
in Chapter 2. 



Summary of Findings 

• Child Care and Head Start teacher 
salaries in Pennsylvania are only one-third 
of comparably educated Pennsylvania 
public school teachers. 

• Pennsylvania Child Care teaching staff 
salary increases over the past four years 
have barely kept up with inflation. 

• Pennsylvania Child Care and Head Start 
teachers - of whom neai'fy two-thirds hold 
a four-year degree - make less than the 
average U.S. worker who has never 
graduated from high school. 

• Child Care and Head Start teaching staff 
average salaries in Pennsylvania fall at or 
below the poverty level for a family of four 

• Forty-one percent of Pennsylvania Head 
Start staff are current or former Head Start 
parents Nationally for 36% of ail Head 
Start staff, the Head Start salary is the sole 
source of family income 

• Child Care salaries for all positions, 
including directors, fall well under the 
income limits for subsidized child care for a 
family of three 



• In Pennsylvania, more than one-third d 
all graduates in Early Childhood Education 
reported preferring to teach in the 
elementary grades because of better pay 
and one-fourth of ail ECE graduates leave 
the state to find employment (University of 
Pittsburgh Study 1989). 

• Less than one-third of Child Care 
teachers and one-half of Head Start 
teachers receive fully paid health coverage, 
with full dental and pension plans for less 
than 20% and 35% respectively 

• Turnover rates for all Child Care 
teaching staff was 31-34% per year in 
1991-92; for Head Start teach'ng staff 
turnover 14-15% per year, with teacher- 
directors at 34%. 

• Fifty-nine percent of Child Care 
programs and 88% of Head Start 
programs reported difficulty hiring teaching 
staff, as compared to 10% of public 
schools and 34% of private and parochial 
early childhood programs in Pennsylvania 
(University of Pittsburgh Study 1989). 

• The Jobs Related Almanac ranked the 
position of child care worker 244 out of 
250 jobs. This low ranking was based on 
factors such as income, work environment 
and stress. 
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CHAPTER IV 
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Recommendations for Future Research 



• Effects of CCDBG funds linking 
connpensation to increased training. 
Tracking progrann participation for seeking 
ttaining as well as offering qualified 
teaching staff to deliver training. Did this 
participation in training reduce turnover? 

• Study to determine percentage of 
teachers in the Commonwealth in Child 
Care and Head Start with an Early 
Childhood degree, certification. CDA 
and/or Associate degrees and assess 
correlation between salary level and 
turnover. 

• Development of career 
ladder/mentorship positions for child care 
workers ^nd effects on turnover 



• Increase the availability of 
Accreditation/Mentor programs within the 
Commonwealth. Assess interest response 
and link between quality compensation 
and turnover within these programs in the 
Commonwealth. 

• Broader study including private, 
parochial, and family day care 

• Study focusing attention upon what 
happens to Child Care and Head Start 
staff who leave their jobs. Do they get 
better paying jobs within the profession? 
Do they leave the field? If they leave the 
field what opportunities do they seek. What 
is the differential in pay in newly 
acquired jobs. 



• Public perception study on views toward 
child care as a profession; what does 
public feel should be paid; is there a 
difference from public xhool teachers 
salaries and publics' perceptions of 
comparable worth? 

• How can public funding best be used in 
Child Care and Head Start to enhance 
salaries? 

• Examine the effects of the new 
Department of Public Welfare licensing 
requirements for staff qualifications, group 
size and staff:child ratio Do better working 
conditions have an effect upon staff 
turnovef? 
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Worthy Wage Campaign 



Worthy Wage Day 



April 22, 1993 



WHO WE ARE 



Whether we call ourselves child care workers, family child care providers, preschool or 
early childhood teachers, teaclier assistants or caregivers, we are working in a field 
where most employees are underpaid and undervalued - a field that is continually 
losing its best workers because of poor wages and benefits. 

The Worthy Wage Campaign is a tive-year grassroots effort to empower ourselves and 
mobilize to reverse this child care staffing crisis. Each year the focal point of the 
Campaign Is a nationwide Worthy Wage Day - set in 1993 for Thursday. April 22. 
We are working to inform the American public, and our political leaders, that: 

• the nation's child care system must have a level of funding that meets the true cost 
of providing quality child care; 

• we can no longer keep a poorly funded system afloat by working for substandard pay; 

• child care compensation is a problem that must be solved now. 

Any group or individual is welcome to join the Worthy Wage Campaign - and we 
greatly appreciate the participation of parents and other child care advocates. To receive 
more information, contact the Child Care Employee Project, the Campaign's national 
coordinator, at (510) 653-7058. We'll help you link up with Campaign members who 
are already active in your area, or help you get a local effort off the ground. 

Information from November CCEP Newsletter 



Worthy Wage Campaign Goals 

• To increase the value and respect for those who 
provide early care and education through improv- 
ing their wages, benefits, working conditions and 
training opportunities 

• To promote the accessibility and affordability of 
high quality early care and education options that 
meet the diverse needs of children and families 

• To create a unified voice for the concerns of 
the early care and education work force at the 
national, state and local level 
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